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THE ART AMATEUR, 



CHRISTMAS CARDS. 



It is not at all likely that our friends in Boston will 
be without rivals in the chromo card business this win- 
ter. A Mr. Raphael Tuck, of London, has profited by 
their example in giving prizes for designs, and, ac- 
cording to the opinions of such critical journals as 
The Saturday Review and The Spectator, with promis- 
ing results. He offered £500, to be given in four- 
teen prizes, the first prize being £100. We have not 
learned yet the names of the successful competitors, but 
— speaking for The Art Amateur and its readers — we 
shall all be disappointed unless we have something by 
Miss Kate Green away, whose delightful little boys and 
girls have not yet been equalled in this country. The 
judges of the competition were Sir Coutts Lindsay, Mr. 
H. Stacey Marks, and Mr. Boughton. Pending their 
decision, the editor of The Saturday Review tells us 
about some of the designs and what he thinks of them. 

Time, as a very old man, with a burden on his back 
and an hour-glass in his hand, skating gracefully on an 
expanse of ice, cuts upon it the figures 1881. That is 
one design. The corresponding one is even more 
clever, we are told. Time, as an aged but vigorous 
stone-mason, carves the same numbers on a great marble 
wall, whose surface is already thickly studded with the 
figures of recent years. One card represents Morn- 
ing, a little baby playing the violin as he sways on a 
rich bough of apple-blossoms ; the other, Night, a much 
more serious infant, swinging on a bat's wing, and 
shaking a dull torch to the stars. 

Some of the designs this critic does not like at all. 
For instance " Dome groups of horrid naked children 
playing at blind man's buff, and other good honest 
English games, which are never carried on in any well- 
conducted nursery by unclothed infants." He objects 
to horned imps on grasses, because they " have been dis- 
proved by science ;" he protests shudderingly against a 
design which represents a cruel murder committed on 
the old year by the new year, and says that he would 
like to be enrolled among the judges were it only to 
flounce the expectations of certain others " which seem 
in their very appearance to expect the prize." This is 
amusing, though hardly fair ; but as Mr. Critic is not to 
be one of the judges, no harm will be done. On the 
whole, it would seem that out of the thousand or more 
of the designs, which, from a much greater number sent 
in, were exhibited, some very good ones will be given 
the honor of reproduction, and become familiar on this 
side of the Atlantic. 



English carpet which so nearly fulfils these conditions 
as a "Wilton," recently imported by Torrybright & 
Capen, of Boston, and laid in the parlors of the 
Lotos Club. Evidently adapted from, if not an exact 
copy of, an antique Indian rug — the yellow, perhaps, 
is more prominent than in its prototype — it is gener- 
ally admirable in color and design. It is eminent'y 
proper that our social clubs which are supposed to 
represent the cream of refined society, should set an 
example of good taste in the selection of their furni- 
ture, appointments, and decoration. Unfortunately, 
the reverse is too often the rule. New York club 
men will without difficulty call to mind some conspic- 
uous instances of costly vulgarity bearing out this asser- 
tion. The reason is not far to seek. Such matters 
as the selection of a carpet, which are worthy the con- 
sideration of every member— for the club, in a certain 
sense, is the home of each individual member — are usu- 
ally left to the two or three gentlemen who compose the 
House Committee, who are not chosen, as they should 
be, with special reference to their fitness to decide on 
a matter of taste, and these generally delegate the 
whole matter to the chairman, who may know less 
than any of them. 

Perhaps we have said more on this subject in regard 
to clubs than is necessary in a general article, but we 
feel that if we can not look to them for the exercise of 
sound judgment and correct taste in such matters, it is 
hopeless to expect to find those qualities elsewhere. 



OUR PREMIUM ETCHING. 



CARPETS AND CLUBS. 



Dr. Birdwood, in his recent work, " The Industrial 
Arts of India," speaking of the woven stuffs generally 
of the people of that country, says: " The charm of 
their textile fabrics lies in the simplicity and treatment 
of the decorative details." These details are always 
conventionalized arrangements of natural forms, and 
" are always represented quite flat, as in mosaic work, 
and generally symmetrically and in alternation." If 
you give a native a plant to copy for decorative. pur- 
poses, he will " peg it down flat on the ground, laying 
its leaves and buds and flowers out symmetrically on 
either side of the central stem." In the pattern to 
which this form of decoration is subsequently applied 
" each object, or division of an object, is painted in its 
own proper color, but without shades of the coldr, or 
light and shade of any kind, so that the ornament looks 
perfectly flat, and laid like a mosaic on its ground," 
whereby " the natural surface of any object decorated 
it maintained in its integrity." 

No one familiar with the first principles of decorative 
design will doubt the propriety of this simple and 
natural treatment, as opposed to the ridiculous English 
and French methods, ignorantly adopted in this coun- 
try, of representing huge nosegays, or bunches of fern- 
leaves, tied together by flowing pink ribbons, in light 
shade, on carpets, with the effect of full relief. In In • 
dia, the honored school for centuries past of surface 
decoration, such foolish contrasts are unknown. Har- 
mony above all things is aimed at. In carpets, how- 
ever gay in color, a low tone is secured by a general 
black outline of the details. All violent contrasts are 
avoided. The richest colors are used, but are so ar- 
ranged as to produce the effect of a neutral bloom, 
which tones down every detail almost to the softness 
and transparency of atmosphere. We have seen no 



MR. WA LKER' S E TCHINGS. 



Mr. Charles A. Walker, of Boston, favors us 
with a communication criticising our criticism of his 
etching of Sarah Bernhardt. The kind purpose of the 
writer, we are informed, is " to correct a serious blun- 
der" that we have made in saying that he used the rul- 
ing machine in shading the cabinet. He says that 
really he used nothing but " the point " in that part of 
his work ; and now that we look at the print again, we 
believe him, for the ruling would certainly have been 
done better with a machine. 

Mr. Walker seems to suppose that because we spoke 
of his use of the roulette on the robe of the dress that 
we particularly condemned it. We assure him that he 
is mistaken. His work would probably have been no 
worse without the roulette. We are glad, though, 
on the whole, that our comment in this matter has call- 
ed forth an acknowledgment from Mr. Walker, for he 
makes it the occasion to inform us that the roulette has 
been used by Jacque, Delauney, and Rajon, a fact 
which otherwise we might never have known. 

Our correspondent concludes his letter as follows : 

" I agree with you perfectly as to the weakness of the cabinet, 
but in working from a poor photograph one has narrow limits 
and poor encouragement. 

" I trust you may again have to review some future works, as 
I soon commence upon a commission from Joseph Jefferson to 
etch two large portraits of Rip Van Winkle ' Before' and 
* After ' the sleep, given upon the strength of the Bernhardt 
etching, and from far better material. Laboring under many 
disadvantages, I trust you will not pass final judgment thus, 
but rather wait for future development." 

Mr. Walker is an estimable gentleman, and we do 
not doubt that he will succeed in life. The times are 
exceedingly propitious to the advancement of his pecu- 
liar style of art, and doubtless plenty of commissions 
are in store for him. As we have already suggested, 
there is not even a suspicion of talent in his productions 
as an etcher. But he labors industriously on his plate, 
and gives it the high finish and mechanical beauty which 
the ignorant mistake fcr artistic merit. This is just 
what the general public will buy. They understand it, 
and the dealers understand the public. Hence we are 
not at all surprised to hear that Mr. Walker has already 
sold his Bernhardt etching to a firm of New York pic- 
ture dealers who usually are so difficult to please that 
they can find no American pictures worthy of a place 
in their art gallery— unless they are painted abroad. 
The substantial approval of such a house, who doubtless 
know what their customers want, will put money in Mr. 
Walker's pockets, which we fear that no conscientious 
criticism from our pen can ever do. 



A Society of Etchers has been formed at Antwerp, 
with Ed. Pecher, president of the Cercle Artistique, as 
honorary president, and A. J. Verhoeven-Bal, painter, 
as president. Max Rooses, of the Musee Plantin-More- 
tus, is secretary. It will publish a batch of six etchings 
each quarter ; the first set is now ready. 



Our readers will be interested to know that Mr. 
Charles Volkmar is making an etching especially for 
The Art Amateur. It is our intention to offer it 
as a premium to all present subscribers sending directly 
to the publication office the name of some new sub- 
scriber and four dollars. As the etchings of Mr. Volk- 
mar (to certainly none of which the new plate is inferior), 
published by Messrs. Herman Wanderlich & Co., sell 
for four or five dollars apiece, the money value of our pre- 
mium may be appreciated. The subject is a landscape 
with cattle. The plate will be completed before the 
next issue of The Art Amateur, when it will be ready 
for delivery. It is twelve inches long by six high, exclu- 
sive of margin, the size being specially considered with 
the view of binding the etching as a frontispiece to our 
annual volume. Due notice will be given concerning the 
price of proof copies of the etching on Japanese paper, 
of which only a limited number will be issued. 



Mr. G. W. P'enety, of the Decorative Art Society, 
of Boston, writes to us as follows : 

" Mr. Wheatley's claim to a patent for underglaze painting, 
and Miss McLaughlin's announcement that she was the first to 
discover the process and put it to practical use in this country, 
are rather late to stand the test of the facts I give below. In the 
spring of 1876 Messrs. Robertson &*Co., art potters, Chelsea, 
Mass., made and sold several hundred dollars' worth of the ware 
known as Bourg-la-Reine, or Limoges faience — that is, mixing 
color with slip, producing a similar effect to the Haviland's. 
But having all the business they could attend to in their regular 
line, they have only made occasional pieces since then for ex- 
periment." 





PS TDofp {Pooh. 



ESPITE the lukewarm praise vouch- 
safed to Sarah Bernhardt by the ma- 
jority of the daily press, after her 
debut at Booth's Theatre, her success 
has been undoubted. The public have 
judged for themselves. At first, evi- 
dently influenced by the opinions of 
the critics, they were sparing in their applause, but, 
as the performance progressed, their own feelings be- 
came paramount, and the enthusiasm grew unbounded. 
This was notably the case on the second performance 
of " Adrienne Lecouvreur. ' ' At the close of the third act 
the applause was tumultuous, and the curtain was 
raised again and again on the fourth act in response to 
the enthusiastic recalls. One of the best points in 
Mile. Bernhardt's acting in the latter scene has not 
been noticed in any of the criticisms that I have seen, 
although I was not surprised to find, in subsequent con- 
versation with our American Bernhardt, that it was not 
lost on that enthusiastic admirer of the great Parisienne. 
I refer to the wonderful courtesy of Adrienne as she 
withdraws from the presence of the Princess, her rival 
for the heart of the man she loves. In that one 
obeisance, in which one could recognize the education 
of a lifetime, was the concentrated expression of fierce 
hate, wounded pride, satisfied vengeance, and reckless 
despair. 

* * 

THE critics seemed disappointed that she did not 
rave and stamp about the stage, and show the robust 
" power" of a Janauschek or a Marie Seebach. Mile. 
33ernhardt's interpretation of the role was an har- 
monious and perfectly rounded performance. She 
knows her art, and loves it too well to depart from the 
classic methods of the Theatre Francais to "split 
the ears of the groundlings." It was not necessary 
that Adrienne should shout at the Princess to express 
her withering scorn and hate. Her womanly dignity 
throughout the mental conflict of emotions, culminating 
in the final passage of the scene, remained supreme. 
Those familiar with the customs of the times would 
have recognized the fact that Adrienne, a mere actress, 



THE ART AMATEUR. 



in daring to look straight into the eyes of the Princess 
as she did in her superb withdrawal, was guilty of an 
appalling degree of temerity which required no noisy 
vehemence to enhance the danger of its consequences. 

* 

* * 

It is a pity that Mile. Bernhardt is not better sup- 
ported. M. Angelo walked through the r61e of Mar- 
shal Saxe in " Adrienne Lecouvreur" without betray- 
ing a spark of feeling. The great actress wept, clung 
to him and embraced him without awakening in his 
wooden countenance any more evidence of sensibility 
than if he had been a graven image. A witty lady of 
my acquaintance remarked, " No, he cannot play 
Saxe ; but I should think that he would play a splendid 
game of poker. Certainly no one to look at his face 
<vould ever guess what was passing in his mind." 

* 
,* * 

The exhibition of Mile. Bernhardt's paintings and 

sculpture has proved a great success since its removal 

to Sarony's gallery. Hundreds of visitors crowd the 

salon daily, and high offers have been made for some 

of the canvases. The little statuette of the sculptress 

herself will be sold as soon as the exhibition is over, 

Messrs. Knoedler & Co. having received an offer of a 

thousand dollars for it. Equally liberal offers have been 

made for some of the paintings, and there promises to 

be a lively competition for the possession of the beautiful 

medallion in high relief of Ophelia. 

* 
' * * 

The story in The Evening Telegram that a certain 
millionaire, tired of Bonnat's delay in completing a pic- 
ture for him, proposed to take it to New York and get 
it finished by an American artist, surely is incredible. 

* 

* * 

It is to be hoped that New York, which is already 
famous for having the most atrociously bad collection 
of public statuary in the; world, is not destined to earn 
a similar distinction for her club-houses. Hitherto all 
the principal clubs have bought or leased buildings 
already erected, and J have modified them to suit their 
purposes. If none of the structures are strikingly good, 
none are conspicuously bad. The Union Club House 
used to be the mansion of Mr A Leonard Jerome ; the 
Lotos thatof Mr. Bradish Johnson?; the Manhattan Club 
bought Mr. Benkard's fine house > the New York Club 
Mr. J. W. Carleton's building ; the University Club 
occupy Mr. Caswell's former residence. Now the Union 
League Club establishes the precedent of erecting a 
building of its own. The result is not encouraging, and 
it is devoutly to be hoped that no rival club will ever 
seek to rob the members of the distinction they enjoy 
of owning and originating the most pretentiously hid- 
eous structure on Fifth Avenue. 

* 

* * 

It is only occasionally that one gets a glimpse at the 
handiwork of the little band of artists who compose the 
firm of Louis C. Tiffany & Co. ; for their work is not put 
on exhibition, but as soon as it is finished it is sent to 
its destination. I was therefore gratified to receive an 
invitation to see the stained-glass memorial window 
lately completed by Mr. Tiffany before it was forwarded 
to Newark, N. J. Without attempting a description 
of the symbolism of the window, in which, in my 
opinion, altogether too much is attempted in a given 
space, I may say that as a work of color it must be 
regarded as a marked success, which fully justifies 
the artist's intention to make a specialty of decorative 
stained glass. It is worthy of note that complicated as is 
the design, it is executed wholly by means of mosaic work, 

* 

* * 

One would naturally suppose that a distinguished 
archaeologist and explorer — an Italian nobleman and a 
savant — would be above the suspicion of fraud. But, 
notwithstanding his learning, acumen, and industry, 
the Marchese Giovanni Pietro Campana, discoverer of 
Etruscan tumuli, Director of the Monte di Pieta, and 
author of various works on antiquities, was adjudged 
guilty of malversation of the funds intrusted to him in his 
official capacity, and was sentenced to the galleys. 
The recent announcement of his death recalls the sad 
story of his shame. His sentence — unjust, as many 
believed — was commuted for imprisonment, which he 
endured for three years, before, through the interven- 
tion of Napoleon III., his release was effected. In the 
course of a life of industry and learned research he 
had acquired a wonderful collection of relics, of almost 
every kind, and when it was offered for sale the 



museums of England, France, and Russia eagerly com- 
peted for the possession of the most coveted of the 
treasures. Almost 12,000 articles were sold to the 
Parisian museums for the price of £174,500, and vases, 
bronzes, and marbles to the value of £26,000 were taken 
to St. Petersburg. 

* 

* * 

Miss Catharine Wolfe, I am informed, has be- 
come the owner of Cot's Salon painting, " L'Orage," 
a sketch of which by the artist was published in The 
Art Amateur' last' year. " Le Printemps," the 
familiar idyllic picture of a youth and maiden in a 
swing, of which this may be regarded as the "pen- 
dant," is owned by the lady's cousin, Mr. John Wolfe. 

* 

* * 

A frame has recently been made for Hans Makart's 
gigantic picture of Bacchus and Ariadne. It measures 
thirty feet by twenty, and is of solid wood, richly gilt 
and ornamented with bunches of grapes and vine leaves 
in full relief. Some idea of its size and solidity jpiay be 
gained, says The Academy, when it is stated that it 
absorbed sixty-six planks of wood, and that the portion 
exhibited — viz., one side twenty feet long, and portions 
of the top and bottom each five feet long — weighs two 
tons. 

* 

* * 

Among the art features of Scribner's Monthly for 
December is an interesting article entitled " Glimpses 
of Parisian Art," by Henry Bacon and Frederick H. 
Allen, illustrated with original sketches by De Neuville, 
Clairin, Detaille, Berne-Bellecour, and other French 
artists, including Sarah Bernhardt, from whose pencil is 
a rough sketch of her " Young Girl and Death." Blum 
gives an admirable pen-and-ink drawing from a photo- 
graph by Sarony of Jefferson as Bob Acres, which looks 
like a reduced facsimile of the one published about a 
year ago in the Music Trade Review. He also con- 
tributes a pen-and-ink of Mrs. John Drew as " Mrs. 
Malaprop," which is as blotchy and scratchy in the 
background as one of Victor Hugo's accidents in black- 
and-white published in L'Art. 

* 

* * 

The illustrations of no number of Harper's Magazine 
perhaps have been more uniformly good as to design, 
drawing and engraving than those of the December 
issue. Alfred Parsons' pictures of the English lakes are 
charming, and their interpretation is excellent. More 
effective woodcuts of their size than " Windemere" and 
"Windemere, Southward View," it would be hard to 
find. E. A. Abbey has some capital drawings illus- 
trating Mrs. Flint's married experience, and his Christ- 
mas picture is full of character. The strongest work 
in the number though perhaps is contributed by Walter 
Shirlaw, illustrating the Pittsburg factories. 

* 

* * 

Professor Camille Piton has introduced the 
timely novelty of painting in oil photographic like- 
nesses on wooden palettes as presents or souvenirs. 
The photograph is saturated in water, is detached from 
its mounting, and then applied to the wood. By skil- 
fully painting over it no trace of the application re- 
mains, and when finished the picture looks like an 
original miniature. 

* 

* * 

It is said that an ingenious English clergyman re- 
cently tried the experiment of preaching one of Ruskin's 
essays as a sermon, changing the terms applying to art 
to others relating to morals, with a brilliantly satisfac- 
tory result. In the arts of music, painting, and the 
drama, the language of criticism applied to one may 
often be used without any change to apply to one or 
both of the others. I clip the following illustration 
from The Evening Post's criticism of Sarah Bern- 
hardt's impersonation of "Camille" : " In respect of 
firmness of design, brilliancy and delicacy of treatment, 
elaboration of detail and certainty of execution, it would 
be unreasonable to ask for anything better." This lan- 
guage, it will be noticed, would apply with^equal pro- 
priety to the criticism of a painting. I do not neces- 
sarily mean, of course, that it would apply to one of 
Sarah Bernhardt's paintings. 

* * 

The extravagance of the age which makes it fash- 
ionable to spend as much money on a wax doll as on a 
live baby has necessitated a new business. A lady at 
the Woman's Exchange, who must be something be- 



tween a Madame Rachel (for dolls only, of course) and 
a "Jenny Wren," hoists her flag with the legend. 
"Wax Dolls renewed and jointed ones restored," 
and proclaims through ail the land the glad tidings 
that the glorious day of resurrection is at hand when 
much-abused and long-neglected dolls with scratched 
faces, broken noses, and eyeless sockets — ay, and even 
with unjointed limbs and hairless scalps — shall arise in 
joy from the attic, the lumber room, and the dust-bin, 
and bless their deliverer. 



At the risk of being classed among the dissenting ig- 
noramuses comprehensively characterized by the critic 
of The World, I must confess my inability to recog- 
nize in Mr. J. Rollin Tilton the legitimate successor of 
Titian. If a lifelong residence in the country of the 
great colorist, and a reverent study of his methods, 
could entitle him to such distinction, he has certainly 
earned it. The names, too, of Tilton and Titian have 
an agreeable similarity of sound. They both begin with 
t-i, and end in n, and they contain an equal number of 
letters. Looking at the matter, therefore, from a cabal- 
istic standpoint, it is easy to imagine that some oc- 
cult influences have been operatingin Mr. Tilton's be- 
half. But there must have been some flaw in the work- 
ing of the charm. There is really quite a difference be- 
tween the coloring of Tilton and Titian, and, with all 
due respect for the opinion of the writer in The 
World, I must say that it is not to the disadvantage 
of Mr. Titian. 

* 
* * 

Putting trifling aside, Mr. Tilton's friends surely do 
him no service by such an extravagant comparison. 
His landscapes, which are on exhibition at Moore's Art 
Gallery, show an amount of conscientious study, learn- 
ed technique, and antiquarian scholarship that must 
win for his work the respect of every one whose opin- 
ion is worth anything. With these qualities he com- 
bines genuine sentiment for nature, which, unfortu- 
nately, however, is marred by his severely academical 
methods. His chief pictures are large panoramic views 
in Egypt and Italy, the most notable being " Rome 
from the Aventine." They are almost microscopic 
sometimes in their fidelity ; values are often sacrificed 
to detail, and the impression left on the mind on taking 
leave of the canvas is that posterity will certainly thank 
Mr. Tilton for such an accurate historical photograph. 



" But the tone of the pictures !" I hear some one ex- 
claim. "The tone! Surely the tone is admirable ?" 
Yes, the tone is very good, certainly, but it lies less 
in the management of the pigments than in after glaz- 
ing, I think you would find if Mr. Tilton should ever 
reveal to you the secret of his technic. 

* 

* * 

Tone is a great thing. You may try all your life and 
yet fail to learn the secret, and you may get it when 
you least expect it. I have heard of an American artist 
who for many years failed to find appreciation of his 
work. No matter what he painted, the critics were 
sure to say that it wanted tone. He made all sorts of 
queer experiments, and insidiously sought to worm the 
secret from such of his associates as were supposed to 
possess it, but all in vain. He could not get it. 

* 

* * 

One day he received a notice that a package directed 
to him had been lying unclaimed for many years in the 
office of a trans-Atlantic steamship company, having 
been found in the hold of one of their vessels ; his ad- 
dress had only just become known, and he was re- 
quested to send for the package. He did so. Opening 
it, he found a picture which he supposed must have 
been painted by him, because he recognized his signa- 
ture to it. But he must be mistaken, he thought ; for 
there was the long-dreamed-of tone to produce which 
he would willingly have given ten years of his life. The 
subject of the picture soon came back to him as one 
that he had painted in his callow days. But the tone 
was a revelation to him. It was charming. Time had 
solved for him the secret which was to make his 
reputation. Without loss of time he sent the picture to 
the National Academy. Everybody marvelled at its 
tone. It was praised by the critics for its tone, and 
on the strength of its tone the painter was promptly 
elected an associate of that august body. 

Montezuma. 



